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Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 


‘TO OUR PATRONS. 

qi We return our thanks to the several gen- 
tlemen who have the year past contributed so lib- 

erally toour columns, and who have enabled us at 
this time to present to the public a number com- 
posed entirely of ORIGINAL articles; we have in- 
deed been compelled to omit several communica- 
tions, as well as Editorial articles, which we in- 
tended to have published in this number. It con- 
tains, however, communications from Judge Bue, 
Dan Brap ey, Esq. ; Professor Eaton ; Dr. Spar- 
rorp; %. Barton Stout, Esq.; Davin Txom- 
as, and Ulmus, whose name we should be pleased 
to communicate to our readers, were we in pos- 
session of it. We have delayed the publication 
of several of his communications which have 
heen received, for the purpose of giving them a 
place in the second volume. 











x4 We acknowledge, also, with pleasure, the || 


aid we have received from many of our Editorial 
brethren, by the notices they have taken of the 
Farmer, as a knowledge of its existence and 
character has thereby been extended throughout 
a great part of the country. 

At the commencement of our undertaking, ma- 
ny of our best friends, and those ardently devo- 
ted to Agriculture, frankly gave us their opin- 





ion, that it was hazardous almost to madness to 
attempt such a work in a new country, with en 
unsettled and migratory population, yet in 
incipient state of cultivation and refinement— 
whocould not be expected to patronize, with suffi- 
cient zeal, a work solely devoted to a particular 
subject. But maugre all the predictions on the 
subject, our seedling of one year has withstood 
the frost and the storm, and from the strength o 
its root, we trust it willbe able, under the revivify- 
ing influence of the smiles and favors of its pat- 
rons, to bud, blossom, and bear fruit, to equal their 
eXpectations. 

Though we have not as yet received a sufficient 
number of subscribers to defray the actual ex- 
pense of publication, still such is our conviction 
of the need of such a paper, and the merits of the 
Farmer, that we are determined to persevere, be- 
ing convinced that we shall, whentheutility of the 
paper shall become more generally known, receive 
such support as will reward us for past sacrifices. 
A considerable number of copies of the first vol- 
me yet remain on hand, for which, and the com- 
ing volume, we shall be happy to receive subscri- 
hers. 

Q< If all our subscribers would interest them- 
selves so far, as to try to procure us one subscri- 
ber cach, and if one half of them should succeed, 
it w ould not only lay us under renewed obligations, 
but remunerate us for the undertaking equal to 
eur most ardent hopes, and encourage us to in- 
‘Freasé our exertions to render it one of the most! | 

valuable Farmer's and Gardener's Scrapbooks 

i0W published. 1} 


The first volume can be sent to almost any 
thi 


te 


part 


of the State, free ef expense of transportation, in 


a short period after being ordered, and we are 
quite certain that for the price, so much valuable 
and useful matter, both for reference and in- 
struction, cannot be procured in any other shape. 

z*pOur friends in this and the adjoining state, 
have kindly forwarded us a numerous list of the 
names of their friends and acquaintance, who they 
think if apprised of our work, would become sub- 
scribers, and to whom we have taken the liberty 
of forwarding the first number of the second vol- 
ume. 

We count now among our correspondents and 
assistants the best talents the country produces, 


of the senior Editor, we hope to render ii a desi- 
rable and necessary appendage to the Farmer’s 


or Gardener’s Library. 
L. TUCKER & CO. Publishers. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL CONVEN.- 
TION. 

In our last, we copied fromthe New-York Far- 
jmer, @ letter from a gentleman in Saratoga coun- 
ty, giving his views upon the utility of organi- 
zing State and County Agricultural Societies, al- 
so recommending aState Agricultural Conven- 
tion, to be held at Albany, on the fourteenth day 
of February next. We further learn, that 
this proposition is approved by most of the east- 
erncounties ; and the prospect is now that such a 
convention will be held at the time and place a- 
bove mentioned, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of forming such societies, upon sucli prin- 
ciples as shall be theught most likely to benefit 





——e 





‘the practical Agriculturists throughout the state. 


When we take into consideration the vast im- 
|portance of the object, as compared with many 
lothers, upon which, not only state but national 
jconventions have been called, we cannot but hope 
‘that every county in the State, but more especial- 


f\ly those of Western New-York, will think it 


for their interest to he represented. 


| We are fully aware that many entertain preju- 
\dices against such societies, which were founded 
jupon the unequa: effects of those once established 
‘in this state, which served to distribute premiums, 
|where an unprofitable course of cropping was pur- 
‘sued, rather than information concerning the fun- 
‘damental principles of Agriculture, and their ap- 
iplication to the every day business of the farms; 
yet all will acknowledge that there was a spirit 
of inquiry, engendered during the existence of 
those societies, which has had a very beneficial 
effect upon community; and in one or two instan- 
om (as in Jefferson county) where those soci- 
eties have been kept up, after the patronage of, 
ithe state was withdrawn, they have fully met the 
most sanguine expectations of their friends.— 
Those societies were not continued long enough 
- correct the evils growing out of the want of 
ipractical knowledge on the part of many who 
lwere most ardent in their suppott; or in other 
‘words, the practical farmers in giving up the 
management of them to incompetent men, did, 
themselves much injury. Should there be a re-es- 
tablishment of Agricultural Societies through the 
state, the past will prove a lesson, admonishing 
farmers not to trust their own business too much! 


r) 
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by whose aid and the acknowledged abilities!) 





_ 
to others, as zeal is not always a proof of superi 
or knowledge. 

Although such societies should consist princi- 
pally of practical men, yet it would not be policy 
to exclude all others, for we find that it frequert- 
ly happens, that mercantile and professional 
lmen, render essential service to Agriculture, by 
the introduction and distribution of valuable breeds 
of animals, &c. The constant intercourse which 
many of our merchants have with foreign coun- 
tries, makes them important auxiliaries to Agri- 
cenlture; yet, those men who have taste, and love 
of country enough to appropriate money for these 
purposes, would do it with the same promptness, 
and perhaps more, when they knew that in every 
instance, every such investment would be adjudg- 
ed by those who were the most capable of appre- 
ciating their real value. 

As there is now some feeling manifested by far- 
mers in different parts of the state, to meet and 
consult on the importance of establishing state and 
county societies, we hope that printers friendly to 
the interests of the husbandman, will take the 
trouble to diffuse such information as may come 
within their knowledge, seasonably, that the dif- 
ferent counties may meet and consult upon the 
mode of operation and representation, should 
they approve of a state convention. In taking 
this matter into consideration, it may be well to 
look at it in a national point of view. The time 
seems big with events affecting every civilized 
nation. England and France have long been 
looxed up to by other parts of the world, as pat- 
terns in Agriculture and the arts; one has for 
years past been consuming in her own internal 
fire, and sounds issuing from the other, are por- 
tentious of an explosion which may not “leave a 
wreck behind.” What nation then will take 
the fore-ground? The motto of the Americans is 
‘Onward!’ ‘ Onward !’ 














xt We regret that we have not been able to 
give the whole of Mr. Brap.ey’s Appeal in be- 
half of Agricultural Papers—--we have, however, 
given the most important part of it; and we hope 
all those who desire to promote the prosperity of 
the Farming interest, will give it that attention 
which the subject deserves. If it shall be the 
means of calling out the active exertions of those 
who duly appreciate the utility of well conducted 
agricultural journals, and thereby promote theircir- 
culation generally among the Farmers, Mr. 
Brabwey will have conferred upqn the public 
benefit which will entitle him to its lasting grat 
tude. 
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eg We ay 
! per cord, whichis the more common price in this 


market. We have put several kinds under one 


our own knowledge of them, and from the ex-! 
periments of others. 

In order to bring the subject home to every fam- 
ily, we have followed our table of the relative | 
value of fuel, withone of the comparative loss of 
‘heat, when wood or other fuel is burned in stoves | 





(of different constructions, and in fire places—)| 
These statements are according to experiments | 
made at Philadelphia, by Mr. Bull, under the di- | 





They assumed as a standard, a sheet iron stove, | 
with forty-two feet of pipe, which length they 
found necessary, in order that all the heat above 
‘the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere 
might be radiated. 

\A T ave, showing the relative value of Wood, and. 


| Coals compared with shell-bark Walnut, and. 
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Daily 45.38 29,51 269-10 %6 
Temperature of Spring Water— April, 42°—! 
May 45*°—June 32°—July 58°—August 60°— | 
Sept. 57°--Oct. 549°—Nov. 48°—December 40°. | 
The extremes of the temperature, were, at sun| 
rise Feb. 7th, 4 degs. below Zero ; and at 1 o’clk 


the year. 
soextremes for the year, were, Feb. 6th, 2 degs. | 
above Zero; and June 3d, 92 degs. above Zero, 
and the mean of these extremes is 47 degs. for each 
day of the year. 
RELATIVE VALUE OF FUEL. 

In aclimate like ours, fuel is so absolutely ne- 
‘essary, that any calculations respecting the price, | 
relative value, or mode of using it, will at once be 
considered as coming under the head of Domestic | 
Economy, and we presume will be acceptable to 
most of our readers. At this inclement season, | 
the attention of the public will be more readily 





| 


tomake such observations during the winter, as 
will enable them to lay before the public some- 
thing more accurate than we are able to at this 
time. 

From the importance of the subject, many 


learned men of different nations have experimen-!| 


ted on the different materials used in their respec- 
tive countries as fuel: but as those materials are 
found to differ so widely, in different places, the 
results of those experiments are not calculated 
for general application. Itis probably owing to 
those circumstances, that their experiments are 
found to differ so much in their results, rather than 
to any inaccuracy on the part of the operators. 
We have consulted and examined the reports of 
many of these men, and have made such deduc- 
tions as we thought the nature of the case requir- 
ed; yet we lay no claim to perfection, but shall 
be happy if we can so present the subject, that 
others with more time and means shall think fit 
to bestow upon it that attention, which the nature 
of the case requires. 
In presenting our calculations to the public, we 
nave put down such kinds of wood only, as are 
‘ommon in our market; and have taken shell- 


| ee 
|| Sh. bark walnut&h’d meple/3200 

| White beech and yel. birch)3100 

d | White ash and white oak 
June 3d, 95 degs. above Zero. The mean of these || Soft maple wh. elm &sw. asb}2500 
extremes is 45 degs. for the daily temperature of || 
The lo’clock registers, which are al- || = 


drawn to the subject; and we invite our readers |'2 Sheet iron stove with 13 feet of pipe 95 
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A Taste, showing the comparative loss of heat by | 


different apparatus. 
‘1. Sheet iron stove with 42 feet of pipe 
| radiated 100 p: 
'|3 Sheet iron stove with 5 feet of pipe 
inside coated with clay 
4 Cast iron 10 plate stove with 54 fect of 
| pipe 
'5 Open Franklin stove with 5} feet 
6 Open parlor grate of common construc- 
tion for coal 
7 Open fire place of common construc- 
tion 10 
By these calculations it appears that nine tenths 
of the heat generated by the combustion of fuel, 
in an open fire place, is lost, or passes up the 
jchimney with the current of air. The greatest 
available quantity of heat, was when the length| 
of pipe was 42 feet, by which a greater surface! 
was exposed. Expcriments have also been made| 
frequently, to ascertain the quantity of ‘water | 
contained in wood, at different stages, from green, | 
todry or weather seasoned; and it has been found | 
jthat some kinds, as soft maple, contains when| 
| green about fifty per cent, or one half its weight 
lof water; and that such as have been cut and! 
‘weather seasoned one year, contain on an aver-| 
|age, about twenty-five per cent, or one quarter of | 
their weight of water, which can only be expelled | 
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head, and have selected those which we consider, 
approach nearest each other in value, both from) 


rection of the American Philosophical Society. |! 


arts || 


Jan. 7, 1832, 
we have been able to collect, yet there are many 
statements in it that differ so materially from the 
more common opinions, that they may appear a’ 
first rather improbable. First, that chesnut, but 
ternut, whitewood & white pine, should only pro 
duce about one half the quantity of heat that map. 
does, and yet we believe thisis the fact; of cours: 
these kinds of wood are worth only half as muc!) 
for use, after deducting the greater proportion oi 


|expense, for preparing them for the fire, which is 





fifty per cent; the price for cutting and splittine 
a cord at present is fifty cents, one half of which: 
‘is twenty-five, which deduct from sixty-seven, th: 
price annexed to basswood, white wood and white. 
pine, would leave forty-two cents as the worth o! 
‘such wood, compared with maple at one dolla: 
fifty cents. Again, allowing this to be burned i: 
a fire place where nine tenths of the heat is lost, 
‘then the calculation would be, that such wood: 
‘are only worth between four and five cents pei 
' cord, as compared with maple as above, when 
burned ina stove of the best construction. 
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“METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
FOR DECEMBER—IR831, 
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| 17th, at sunrise, 6 degs. below zero. 
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*Barom. sunrise 28,75—tFine sleighing 





From the Skaneateles Columbian. 

Agricultural.—l| have for several years been in 
the practice of sowing my wheat fields early in 
the spring with timothy and clover seed ; and the 
next season I have ploughed the ground as late in 
the spring as would answer for planting corn.— 
By this time the grass would be like a meadow; 
and on examining the soil I found it very much 
filled with the roots of the grass, which kept it 
junusually light and mellow, and always produc 
‘tive. The result of these experiments induced 
|me to sow my corn field with grass seed, the present 
|season after hoeing the last time. This does not 











bark walnut, and hard maple, as a standard by | by heat; and it is not until the heat is raised to! 
which to compare others. We have also made|! that degree that the wood becomes charred, that 
sur calculations as to price, at one dollar and fifty | it parts with all the water. Although the above 
cuts per cord, of one hundred twenty-cight feet|| table has been made up from the best authors that 


| appear to have injured the corn ; and [have no 
{doubt but the field will be well clothed with grass 
|| by the time for fallowing next year. Having ful! 
' confidence in the utility of these practices, | am 
induced to invite farmers to try the experiment, 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. | 
iDUCATION OF FARMER'S SONS AND | 
DAUGHTERS. 1 


Let me entreat farmers and their wives to edu- 1 
te their sons and daughters for their own pro- | 
ecsions. All the idle and studious professions 
re crowded to overflowing. Ge through our cit- ! 

and resist, 1f you can, the rising sigh over hu- 
nan folly, when yousee the streets lined with idle, || 
powerly Lawyers, Doctors, Merchants, unpaid or! 
" df pai | Clerks, unemployed Schoolmasters, and | 
crivners, secking for places, &c. &c, Or where |! 

» enter the dwellings, and examine the condition | 
f families; without employmept, without any of 

¢ he fruits of industry, importuning half distracted | 


j 
1] 





tell his sons how much he owes towards his farm, | read aloud full two hours in each day, as soon 
|| he can begin to read at all. 


and all his prospects and all his fears. ay 
The mother should instruct each daughter in | 
all the details of her household management, | 


with the precise value of whatever was consumed | 


in food andelothing. Thus your sons and daugh- 


ters are prepared to enter upon the theatre of life, | 


with all the advantages of experienced actors. 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 3 











never proceed on a false credit. The father should # reading, not by spelling. Every child ought t 


a 
| Next have your children taught to write as soon 
| as possible—not in a painted school boy hand, but 
in his natural way without ornament. If he is 
| to be a copy-writer, or a clerk, let him learn that 
| kind ofhand ashe would learn the painter’s trade, 
| The whole business of your sons and daughters at 


Having said as much on the first, and infinitely |) school, and when not at work at home, should be 


the most important part of the education of your 
sons and daughters, as you may be disposed to 
read, I will give you a concise view of my opin- 
ion, onthe subject of their scientific and literary 


| education. 


Never send a son or daughter from home to be 








‘hers for finery and gewgaws, who are borrow- | educated If you expect to have your children 
+ notes. and beegine for delays for thirty days; make any improvement, you will probably calcu- 
‘ro. hanging about brokers, in order to avert for || late to be at the extra expense of board, dress, &c. 
sew months. a threatened destruction. I beg || for six months at least. Suppose you pay but 


|| reading good authors, and copying some of their 
! best sentences, and composing essays, &c. until 
|| they can converse and write in good style, and 
| with facility—then, and not before, they are pre 

|| pared for further advances. But their reading 
|| should be judiciously directed—always intermix 

H ing the elegant with the instructive, and the fan 

| ciful with the profound. Elegant composition and 
|| conversation give man or woman, more especially 
| woman, an ascendancy which can be attained to 


Guat farmers aud their wives will reflect a moment |! 31 50 per week for board and the extra expense \ by no other qualification. Among their reading 


othe situation of our thousands of disappointed lor dress, travelling, &e. should amount to but 
ung men and women, whose parents folly has | fifty cents per week 4 the whole clear loss would 


let Geography and History constitute an important 
| part. 


hrown them upoa the world, unqualified for any | be but $52. In this case the tuition is supposed | In early youth, before your children’s bodils 
of those pursuits which will ensure them a com- || to be the same at home and abroad. If two of }) strength enable them to be very profitable in the 


cteney. The illiterate clerk is begging for a | you unite and advance $104, you can with this 


if ° 
‘field or kitchen, let them learn the names and 


‘hool. which he is not qualified to teach. The sum pepe apparatus, books, &c.; by means of | characters of natural bodies, fromthe mere dic 


carding school girl, who can tinkle the piano ve- | whic be! 
- well, and has said off set lessons in Stewart, i to come among you. The whole district may 
infield, Euclid, &e. so well as to procure news- | have their children much better educated at home, 
paper puffs for her teacher, but is absolutely un- after this preparatury expense, than they would 
qualified to teach an A-P-C-darian school, is al- he if sent abroad. Should there be any difficulty 
» secking a place as teacher without success. in obtaining acompetent teacher, a few individu- 
flow easy it would be for two or three wealthy als may unite, and send any common school-mas- 
ormers in one parish, to revolutionise the state of |, ter, ty be taught at the neavest school of the kind 
‘hings in their vicinage; other parishes would | required. On his return he would soon be able to 
witness their improvement and imitate their ex- |) TP®Y the sums advanced for his instruction. 


snple. | Much caution is required in the employment of 
As I have long since passed my half-century || * teacher, when the a = 00 Engueve the me- 
virth-day, have sons in several professions, and | ~~ instruction. We have more = a hun- 
daughters advancing in life, have been bred to far- | (ted: quack schoolmasters to one quac —— 
ining in the good old way, (which calling I fool- | ¢specially of those modern * standard raising 
ishly abandoned for the Law, one of the learned || C0olmasters. In selecting apparatus, good ad- 
professionsas it is absurdly called) I ask for a hear- || Y'°€ should be taken. , 
ing among the respectable Farmers alon the | __If prejudice in favor of one’s own place of res- 
hanks of the delightful Genesee. Should you || idence may be excused, I venture to say, that the 
succeed in reforming the taste, and improving the || most economical and useful suits of apparatus, 
course of education there, so far as to become a |, Chemical and ilosophical, may be procured in 
pattern for imitation throughout our country, the || Troy, N. York, for a lower price than any oth- 
waters of the Genesee would become as sacred in {| er place oneither continent. As I have no pe- 
America, as the waters of the Ganges are in In- || cuniary interest in the sales, I hope! shall not be 
dia. Future poets would refer to it as the sacred l charged with partiality. I will give one example. 
fountain, from which flowed the streams of true || A suit of mechanical powers sold at ten dollars, 
scienee, industry, and consequently the most per- || has been considered very cheap: here a suit upon 
fect terrestrial happiness. || a plan altogether more convenient, more perfect, 
As soon as your sons and daughters are old e- | and more clear in its application, may be had for 
nough to walk without tottering, put themto some || three dollars, or Td may be shown how to 
sue of the numerous employments which your |) make it for himself. The scholars of the Rens- 
-ituation will afford, where they may be able to sce /| selaer School make this and many other pieces of 
traces of their first labors for a long time. Sons || ®PP@ratus for themselves. 
may have small patches of ground assigned them ;|__ 1 saw a suit of chemical apparatus font I be- 
as mimie farms. They may there raise their two |} lieve there is now one of the kind in Rochester) 
fect fields of flax, oats, barley, &c.; their currant || Which was considered very cheap at fifty dollars, 
orchards, their potato patches, their cabbage | (part of which was totally ety os and all 
grounds, their wheat fields, and meadows, may all | the useful part could be purchased in Troy for 
ve laid out on a few rods of ground. _ fifteen dollars. Almost articles of apparatus, 
Your daughters may ‘ave their mimic cheese- | °f chemical substances, &c. can now be purchas- 
presses and churns. "Their eight ounce cheeses | 4 4t two-thirds the cost of the same articles three 
uay be kept for their wedding tables; such exer- || ¥&87S nie For example, the Dutch Prism of 
visés in mimic Agriculture and house-keepiag, | ®t dollars, can be had in Troy for three dollars 
will lead children to make profitable inquiries, |, “ty cents—air pumps of forty dollars, can be had 
ind excite a love of labor which can never be ex- || *t twenty-eight dollars, &e. 
vinguished. | I hope the farmers of the Genesee River, will 
When your children are sufficiently advanced || PeT™t me to give them a little unasked advice, in 
in bodily strength, change their mimic labors to || regard to the subject of learning most profitable 
i! 


| 





those of real gains. In addition to their labors || {F their sons and daughters. As this will depend 
in the service of their parents, let the sons always || ™UCh on the quantity of arg which the pa- 
procure their own pocket money, by cultivating |! T°" feels able oe gs, I will set down those sub- 
small portions of ground assigned ‘to each; and |, J°¢tS, 2¢cording to their degrees of importance. 

while the daughters have an agency in the manu-|| After the alphabet and four or five pages of 
facture of theirown homespuns, in kitchen cooke- H spelling, just to learn the natural powers of letters, 
ty, cleaning and regulating rooms and furniture, || let them ~— to read. Never purchase a spell- 
‘et them procure all their extra ornaments by the || ing book. You will consider your own time lost, 
sale of stockings, mittens, &e, knit by themselves ; | while confined to the unprofitable exercise of 
uy braids for hats, and other saleable articles, the || Spelling, if you recollect you learned to spell by 
produce of their own industry. Never fail to | 
Hake every son and daughter intimately acquaint- |! 
ed with all your views and calculations. Farmers. 


should have mn . ~ 2 . . —e 
ould havg no secrets in their business, for they | are illiterate themselves. 
' 





* So called from their continually using the phrase, 


| ‘‘vaise the Standard of Education,” though they | 


1,a competent teacher will readily be induced | tation of a competent teacher. To collect, pre- 


F serve, and label plants, at the age of six and seven 
years, is an excellent and very healthful amuse 


| ment. Jt disciplines the mind’ to habits of atten- 


tion, and stores it with useful materials. Miner 

‘als should be collected, also; but the study of Ge 

ology is the best calculated to excite sublime emo 

tions, and elevate the heart above all unworthy 
|views. The falls of the Genesee, near Rochester, 
|seem to occupy one vast shelf in nature’s own Ge 

ologicalcabinet. It is an interposed deposit, pre- 
cisely in the centre of the middle series of Ameri- 
can Geological strata. From the bottom of the 
lower falls to the canal bed on the east side of the 
river, We inspect on a vast scale, all the saliferous, 
ferriferous, and gypseous formations of America. 
To this we addthe only rock in which strontian 
has been found; besides the rocks in which no- 
dules of Barytes, limpid crystals of fluor spar and 
other extraordinary minerals are disseminated.— 
And the district adjgining your noble river, is re- 
markably prolific in subjects for the botanist, the 
conchologist, and the po aay coe To send 
your children from home to be educated, is sending 
them from a locality of the best materials for in- 
struction. 


Were my business concerns ina situation to ad- 
mit of migration, the banks of the Genesee woul 
be my home, until the roar of falling waters 
should give to my ears the last of Nature’s ech 
oes. 


I will not tire your patience with a detailed ac- 
count of my views of education. But I must be 
permitted to give my opinions on the subject of a 
winter course for your sons and daughters, after 
they arrive at that knowledge of language (by 
the oor exercise in reading and writing.) 
which shall enable them to understand scientific 
authors. Let awarm room with very high upper 
ceilings, and its floor near a level with the surface 
of the earth, be provided. Let a room be cut ofi 
from one end of it by a ceiling, and two wide 
| doors meet on a narrow middle post. This room 
should be accommodated with shelves for appara 
tus, specimens, &c. A stove so comstrncted, that 
| it migh* be used asa furnace occasionally, should 

be set up on a very broad hearth in the room.— 
| This is always to be locked, excepting when the 
teacher is present. ‘The outer part may be used 
| fora day school, for a town-house, or for any othe: 
| purpose. In this room, anevening course of lec 
tures should be given every year, from the middle 
|of November to the middle of March. 'The sub 
, jects embraced in the course, should be Experi 
} mental Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Techno!- 
|ogy, and Geology. Parents ought to attend with 
| their children as much as possible. Four lectures 








in each week, inthe proposed season of leisure a 
/mong country farmers, would not impose a heavs 
| burthen, while the advantages would be incale': 
lable. A. EATON 
Rensselaer School, 
Troy, Dec. 15th, 1831. } 
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FOR THB GENESEE FARMER. 
STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Buffalo, 2d Dec. 1833. 

Dear Srr——I have just been looking over one 
of the volumes of the “ Memoirs of the Board of 
Agriculture” of the State of New-York, ond in 
reading many of the excellent and very sensible 
articles contained in it, I could not but regret 
that so useful and highly rational an insti- 
tution should be suffered to decline merely for 
the want of State patronage. Among all the 
projects of improvement in which this great state 
is engaged, what can be more highly useful than 
to foster and aid an institution, that would so emi- 
nently diffuse such useful information among our 
vast agricultural community ?---that,like alarge and 
overspreading cloud, inhaling the waters from their 
ocean reservoirs, scattering them again in broad 
and plentiful showers upon our land. For want 
of a proper bureau, if 1 may so term it, to which 
men of intelligence and observation may submit 
their views and remarks, much that would bene- 
fit our farmers is altogether lost. This in a mea- 
sure may be supplied by the regular agricultural 
publications of the day; but in my opinion, infi- 
nitely more good might be accomplished by the 
institution of a State Society, aided partially by 
ihe government, and publishing annually the con- 
centrated experience and knowledge of those nu- 
merous names who so highly honor the profession 
of a farmer. What an ample store house would 
here be provided with which to enrich your week- 
iy journals! It may not be, perhaps, necessary to 
mention many of the highly distinguished names 
who have imparted so much useful information on 
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its of such a man’s productions in his own esti- 


mation are, the least quantity of care or suste- 
nance required to bring them to maturity, or keep 
them alive; the profitable result of which, never 
enters into his calculation. Who ever looked at 
the fine muscular proportions of a good draught 
or saddle horse; the powerful and brawny frame 
of a well bred ox; the vigorous action and fine 
symmetry of an improved fine blooded bull; the 
quiet. meek, slender necked cow, with broad haun- 


‘ches, and deep udder almost touching the ground, 


and not admire the sagacity and judgment of the 
breeders, and the liberality of the disseminators 
of such stock; and these men are all book farm- 
ers, and writers of books. Go to the Brighton 
cattle market near Boston; watch the beautiful, 
sleek, stall fed red oxen, that come in from the 
hills of Worcester County, and the valley of the 
Connecticut, and to whom do the best of them be- 
long, and to whom do the greatest profits in their 
feeding and sale,accrue? I will venture in three 
fourths of the cases, it is tomen who take and 
read the New England Farmer and Almanack; 
and who are members of, and attend the meet- 
ings and fairs of the Agricultural Society —men 
of steady observation, who do not adopt new 
modes of operation in any thing until they have 
well weighed the reason and philosophy of the 
thing; and after trying an experiment, and test- 
ing areal improvement over the old method, or 
the old article, go straight forward and tell it to 
the world, that they may receive the benefit of 
their experience. And where, let me ask, are the 
opinions and observations of these benefactors to 





agriculture ; but no true lover of his country, his 
farm, or his fellow man, can read the enlightened 
essays of an Anmstronc, a Watson, a Burr, a 
Van ReNsseLaer, a Livincston, a Le Ray, and 
not feel a pride that such men are, or have been, a- 
mong highly honorable public employments, prac- 
‘ical farmers; and who in declining age, turn qui- 
ctlyto the bosom of their mother earth for their 
happiness and pleasure, bearing witness to the 
rising world, of the pure, pleasurable and honora- 
ble character of cultivators of the soil. And here 
let me not be told that such men, and hundreds of 
others, their associates in this good work, are not 
practical cultivators—that their information is all 
gathered from books, and farming with them is a 
mere pastime, anelegant leisure. tna few in- 
stances, it may be so, but in the mass, these wri- 
ters are men of sound experience, engaged in the 
profitable business of tilling the ground, and the 
founders and makers of their owa fortunes. Who 
have brought into our country the fine wooled me- 
rino and Saxon sheep of Europe; the beautiful 
Devon, and the powerful Durham short horned 
eattle of England? Gentlemen of wealth, to be 
sure, but allof them practical farmers. Look at 
the slovenly, thrifess and ignorant man who 
lives, Or stays, on what might be called a farm if 
under proper cultivation—-who never read a book, 
and affects to despise book farming—how are his 
cattle, horses, sheep & pigs ? Any thing but thrifty 
or of good breeds. Even the very chickens, who go 
creeping on their frozen toes around his dwelling, 
have a skulking, cricket-cating look; and talk 
with him of the necessity of improvement in his 
sock, or the products of his farm, and you are 
mstantly assailed with a volley of ignorant pre- 


be registered, if not in an exclusively Agricultu- 
ral paper, or under the supervision of a board 
competent to judge of the utility of such commu- 
nications? This, therefore, in my estimation, ful- 
ly tests the value of a State Board of Agriculture, 
which might be sustained by a mere pittance from 
the state, and be the means of disseminating a 
vast fund of knowledge among our people, the pro- 
per appropriation of which would soon give am- 
ple returns of wealth. 





By what other means could the excellent essays 
and treatises with which the ‘ Memoirs” of the 
late board of agriculture for this state abound, ev- 
er have come into the world, than to have been eli- 
cited by the inquiries of a few intelligent and in- 
fluential men, professionally engaged in Agricul- 
ture themselves? I believe by none other. At a- 
ny rate, since the dissolution of that board, but lit- 
tle is written or published from these gentlemen, 
excepting occasionally, a short, but very welcom« 
article in the few scattered agricultural papers of 
our country. And now, Mr. Editor, as it is not 
at all probable, under the present state of public 
feeling, that we shall soon be blessed with the in- 
stitution of a new Board of Agriculture, it is 
highly desirable, that those having kuowledge, 
should impart it to others through the columns of 
our papers. By these means, they are rendered 
more useful, their circulation is extended, and all! 
concerned, both editors and subscribers, more bep- 
efited. 
qualification in an Editor of such a paper; and 
without such qualification, neither he nor his pa- 
per can succeed. It is this: he must himself be 
an experienced and practical cultivator of the soil, 
and an ardent lover of nature in all its variety — 


And here let me tell you ef one grand 








nadices, that very soon convin ‘es Vou the only mer- 


4 true, living, and easy spirit will then breathe 
through all his work. It will delight as well as 








Jan. 7, 1832. 
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instruct, and most assuredly serve its legitimate 
end. And such I have, as yet, found the Genesee 
Farmer. Excuse my prolixity, Mr. Editor, for 
with this ends my didactic. ULMus 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA., 

A wish to have others profit by my experience, 
induces me to send you, Mr. Editor, half a sheet 
of remarks on the culture of Ruta Baga, as 
food for domestic animals, 


a 
I have cultivated from 
half an acre to three acres of this root every year, 
for thirteen years in succession, and feel compe- 
tent te give rules for its culture, and confidence in 
reeenumending it as a valuable and profitable 
crop. 

The soil must be rich and dry; and the more 
it inclines toa sand loam the better. Clay is the 
worst, and wet soils will not answer at all. 

Preparations. My general practice has been. 
to manure well a piece of pasture, or clover ley, 
from which the hay has first been cut, plough it 
handsomely over, and harrow it well. 

Sowing, gc. I sow in rows, attwo and an half 
or three feet, with a drill-barrow. The soon- 
er the preceding operations succeed each oth- 
er the better. I have sown broadcast, but the ex- 
pense of thinning and culture is increased. A 
man will drill in three or four acres in aday. We 
allow a pound of seed to the acre, though half 
this, properly distributed, is enough, 
the 26th June, to the 10th July. 

Cullure. 


Sow from 


J use a cultivator, that may be grad- 
uated to the space between the rows, drawn by a 
horse, as soon as the plants can be well distin- 
guished. This is repeated in a few days, back 
and forward, and the implement carried so close 
to the drills as to leave only strips of from four to 
ten inches, which are then thoroughly cleaned 
with a skim-hoe, and the plants thinned to eight 
and ten inches distance. The cultivator soon fol- 
lows, for a third time, and if necessary, the skim- 
hoe, when the crop is generally left till harvest — 
The great aim is to extirpate the weeds, and to do 
this while they are small. 

Harvesting is postponed as long as the seascn 
will permit. ‘The roots are then pulled up, and 
laid on the ground, the tops of two rows towards 
each other, The pullers are followed by a man 
or boy with a bill-hook, who witha light blow 
cuts the tops as fast as three or four can pull.— 
Three men will in this way harvest, of a good 
crop, 30U bushels ina day. The tops are gath- 
ered into heaps, and taken to the yard, in carts, 
daily, for the stock, until they are consumed. An 
acre will give from five to ten cart loads of tops. 
The roots are piled on the field, if dry,—the pits 
two or two and an half feet broad, covered with 
straw aud earth, and as the cold weather ap- 
proaches, with manure, to prevent frost. N. B. 
Witha crowbar make one or more holes on the 
‘rown of the pit, which must be left open, to let 
off the rarified air, and prevent the roots from 
heating. 

Use—The tops serve for autumn. As soon as 
the mild weather of spring will justify, I break 
through the frost, and take the contents of a pit to 
my barn, and cover the roots with straw or hay. 
From thence they are fed to my stock, being first 
chopped up with a snick (Dutch meat chopper,) 
or spade. ‘They are excellent for sheep, especial- 
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horses eat them freely. Steamed, they are used 
‘1 the north of England, for horses, as a substi 
(ute for grain. I have fattened sheep and bul: 
locks upon them with profit. ‘They constitute, 
particularly from February to June, an excellent 
culinery vegetable for the tuble. A bullock will 
thrive fust upon two bushels a day, and will con- 
sume hardly any hay, and requires no drink. 

Product and cost. My average crop has been 
600 bushels per acre, though others have raised 
much heavier products. The cost, in manure and 
avor, When they are secured for winter, has been 
from two and a half to three cents per bushel. 

N. B. Cattle or sheep, fattened upon this root, 
should be kept from eating them for eight or ten 
days before they are slaughtered, otherwise the 
meat will have an unpleasant savor. J. B. 

Albany, Dee. 26. 


















DETERIORATION OF SHEEP. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1831. 

Dear Str—Your favor of the 9th inst. was 
forwarded from my residence in Ontario county, 
io this city, where 1 am passing the winter. Lam 
«lad to learn that the Genesee F'armer is to be con- 
tinued, under auspices calculated to promote the 
agricultural and horticultural improvement of our 
‘ountry ; and to do credit to the fruitful and pro- 
ductive region whence it is issued. 

During a recent visit to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, | had the pleasure to form an acquaint || 
ance With Wittiam Jarvis, Esq. of Weathers- 
field, Vermont, a delegate to the National Repub- 
lican Convention. Mr. Jarvis is a very respecta- 
ble and experienced wool-grower, and was indeed 
one of the first who introduced merino sheep into 
ihe United States. He stated tome that he deem- 
ed the introduction of Saxony sheep into our me- 
vino flocks, as, on the whole, unfortunate; for 
though it had increased the fineness of the fleece, 
it had diminished the size and healthfulness of the 








animal, and materially impaired their annual | 
productions. He said that from a given number 
of ewes, he had raised a much greater proportion 
of lambs before, than since the intermingling of 
Saxon blood. His opinion is, that we should im- 
prove the quality of the fleece, by breeding from 
the first and best of our merinos, and avoiding the 
Saxons altogether. My own experience would 
seem to give sanction, in one particular, to Mr. 
Jarvis opinion. For, in proportion to my ewes, 
{have not sueceeded in rearing an equal number 
of lambs for several years past, as I did before the 
jutermingling of Saxon sheep. I had not, howev- 
er, Suspected the cause which he assigns. 

His opinion on the matter is certainly entitled 
to great weight. And I take the liberty of com- 
municating it for an early number of the second 
volume of your Journal,to the end, that it may lead 
to investigation and correspondence on a subject 
in Which the agriculturists of western New-York 
are deeply interested. 

it is well known that some large flocks along 
ile Genesee river, have, for some years past, de- 
teriorated rapidly ; and it is not unworthy of in- 
yuiry, how far the cause assigned, may have oc- 
casioned this deterioration. It will afford me 
pleasure, to communicate, occasionally, for the 
columns of the Genesee Farmer, any information 
which my rural pursuits may enable me to give & 

‘hich may be deemed interesting to the publie. 
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HEDGING. 
To the Editor of the Genesee Farmer : 

Ina land so generally arable as the Western 
parts of New-York,—-where the inducement to 
clear off the primitive forest is so strong, wher¢ 
timber for fences is continually becoming scarcer, 
and where good stone in most places is not easily 
procured,—hedging is a subject of increasing im- 
portance. Almost in the first settling of this coun- 
try, some farmers foresaw this result; and though: 
twenty years have elapsed since a few attempts at 
this business were made, I know not of one hedge 
in this region which serves to protect a grain 
field 

{ have doubted the propriety of employing ez- 
otic plants for this purpose. After continuing 
many years in a flourishing condition, the prive(* 
or prim hedges of the south-eastern parts of Penn- 
sylvania as well as those on Long Island, perish 
ed from some unknown cause; and those of Eng- 
lish thorn soon after shared a similar fate. Al- 
ready fears are entertained that the hedgest in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia will not be durable. 
Some English thornst in this quarter have been 
greatly injured by insects; and a sweet briar 
hedge of our own planting, which for a while was 
very flourishing and beautifui, and which fully re- 
alized my hopes in lessening the severity of the 
b.eak winds on the west side of my garden, is 
visibly oa the decline. 

[ have often admired the appearance of our 
wild thorn in the old Indian clearings which re- 
mained a few years ago in a waste state. Many 
of these shrubs, in consequence of being nipped 
by sheep and cattle, presented very thick, neat, 
and regular sides from the ground upward, and 
were several feet in diameter. A hedge is evi- 





*“Since the destruction of the prim and the Eng- 
lish black thorn, few attempts have been made to 
raise hedges. In thetown of East Hampton in Sut: 
folk county, by the best computation, at least two 
hundred miles of good prim hedge died in the 
course of two or three years, which was a greater 
loss to the inhabitants than if every house in the 
township had been burut down at the same time. It 
has not as yet been discovered what occasioned the 
destruction of the prim. ‘The English black thorn 
in Southampton was nearly equal to the prim in 
East Hampton. This has lately all died there, as it 
has in every other part of the country where it grew. 
A certain fly makes a hole through the bark of the 
thorn and there deposits its eggs,” L’ Hommedieu 
in Transactions of the [New-York ee Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture, &c. (17947) vol. 
1. page 136. 

** The prim did some years ago promise some- 
thing of the kind; but this has been long since dead, 
and there appears no probability that it will ever 
flourish again. The black thorn has been destroyed 
by a worm that preys upon its twigs.” Havens in 
the same vol. page 223. 

t In a leiter from BucksCo, Pennsylvania, dated 
11 mo,, 1, 1831, my correspondent says, ** The 
thorn hedges near Philadelphia appear to be decti- 
ning in consequence of the ravages of some insect 
— I shall not be disappointed :f our hedges should 
die as suddenly as the Privet (Prim) hedges did a- 
bout the year 1765.” T have not understood whether 
the hedges near Philadelphia are of English, or of 
Washington thorn. Neither the privet nor the sweet 
briar are indigenous to this country. 


t Genesee Farmer, Vol. 1, p. 373. “Where the 





English thorn was tried, that part of the hedge 
which was clipped, was mostly destroyed by a smal! 
snow white insect, with which it was in many ca 
ses literally covered. That which wasnot clipped 


did better” —becauselthe insects preferred the young 
shoots and leaves and left the older and more ri- 
gid leaves to perform their necessary functions. 
Last summer my English and Norway maples were 
y greatly iniested by such an insect. Is it a native 
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“ently stronger ‘when each plant has room to at- 
tain a good size; and I have been disposed to 
question the advantage of setting thorns so thick 
that they must necessarily be kept in a stunted 
state. 

In elucidation of this view it may be cbserved 
that a plant which branches and covers a given 
space, will be preserved in better health and vigor 
than several other ,plants of the same kind which 
are crowded together in a space of the same di- 
mensions. In cultivating the taller kinds of Indi- 
an corn, a few supernumeraries are destructive to 
the crop; and all are familiar with the sickly as- 
pect of culinary vegetables surrounded by weeds. 
Now a stunted quick in a hedge, feeble from 
starvation, must be less capable of recovering 
from the ravages of insects, or of withstanding 
extraordinary vicissitudes of the weather. 

Light is essential to the healthy vegetation of 
those plants ; andfrom this cause, neglected hedges 
soon become open near the ground. The branches 
which form the lower part of the hedge, ought 
therefore to be but sparingly shaded. With 
this object in view, the hedge is often trimmed 
witha slope from each side, so as to form a sharp 
edge at the height of five or six feet. For the 
same reason from this point, the main stems ought 
to be naked for two orthree feet higher, and then 
the top may be allowed to spread and extend it- 
self without any restraint. 

A hedge, crowded with plants in the usual man- 
ner and annually cut down to the levei of five or 
six feet, presents a collection of rods, which if 
not interwoven, may be readily parted and passed 
by unruly animals. If these rods are spiny how- 
ever, most of the live stock of a farm will be re- 
pelled ; and if these are elevated on a good bank 
with ditches, which breaks the force of heavy 
cattle, it will be very effectual. 

Although spiny plants have been commonly 
selected for hedges, it is not quite certain that such 
are always the best. In Hart’s account of his 
travels in the south-eastern parts of Germany,— 
published about the middle of the last century,— 
he mentions hedges of horn beam which bordered 
the road for miles in continuous lines. The hedge 
consisted of two rows, bent in different directions. 
Where the opposite trees were brought to touch, 
a piece of bark was removed from each, and they 
were then tied together by some single bandage. 
In the course of a short period, they were firmly 
connected by the new wood. 


The American horn beam (swamp beech) seems 
to be equally well adapted for hedges; and as far 
as I have observed, it is less infested by insects, 
and less liable to be injured by mice, than many 
other shrubs. Some forest trees have this prop- 
erty also in an eminent degree, and some have 
been proposed for hedges; but it may be well to 
consider, whether their great and vigorous growth 
will not be difficult to manage and restrain; and 
whether such can be reduced to a dwarfish state 
without impairing their constitutions and lessen- 
ing their durability ? 

Some of the American thorns have been found 
rather difficult to raise from the seeds ; but those 
of the crab apple grow as freely as the seeds of 
the common apple, and the plantis very formida- 
ble. Very respectfully, 

DAVID THOMAS. 

Greatfield, Cayuga co, 12 mo. 20, 1831 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

The Origin and Progress of AGkICULTURAL 
JournaLs; their Utilityand Great Importance, 
exhibited; by Dan Bravery, Esa. of Marcel- 
lus. ‘ 

PeriopicaL Journals, devoted to the use of Agri- 

culture and its kindred arts, are of recent origin in 

this country. I believe the American Farmer, 
printed at Baltimore, is the pioneer, being the first 
paper of the kind that was published in the U nited 

States. Iam not able to give the precise date of its 

commencement, but think it must have been about 

the vear 1818. This paper wa’ commenced, and 
continued for many years, under the editorial au- 
spices of John 8S. Skinner, Esq., a great echolar in 
natural science, and a practical Agriculturist of 
high order. It soon attracted popular attention, 
and being supported by the first gentlemen of that 
region, such as Ex-President Madison, &c., i 
cained an extensive circulation, and found its wa} 
to all parts of the country. It has since been con- 
inued in its career of successful operation, and, no 
doubt, has been an instrument of doing an immense 
deal of good, Recently, there has been a change 
in the editoral department of this paper; but it is not 
understood to have sustained any loss of character 
In the year 1819, the Ploughboy, another perio 
ical, devoted to similar uses, Was instituted at Al- 
bany, underthe editoral care of Sulomon South- 
wick, Esq. It was at atime of much angry excite- 
ment in this State, in relation to a system of means, 
introduced by Government, and thea in operation, 
for improving Agriculture, and domestic Manufac 
tures Mr. Southwick had his friends; but, unfor- 
tunately, he had enemies. His paper was not suf- 


iinued. From its cradle to its gra 


Genesee Farmer must not be overlooked. ‘This pa 
per, although it seems to possess the bonr the mu: 
cle of mature age, is yetin its infancy, now commen 
cing the second year of its existence, It happens & 
be owed in that section of the country where Fro 
vidence has cast my lot, 1 hailed its birth as omin 
ous of good, to a section of fine country, of great ex 
tent. To those, if any such there he, »ho wish to 
inquire of the merits of this paper, 1 am prepared tv 
say, itis all that they ought to expect or desire, 04) 
such a work. How excellent soever other kindred 
institutions may be, in no important respect Coes 1 
appear, that this is behind any of them. As the Ge- 
nesee Farmer is happily located in this section of the 
country, and better adapted than any other paper, t» 
the modes of husbandry as practised here, our far 
mers will do well to take it. To this paper it belongs 
to sway the sceptre of empire over ail Western New 
York, over the province of Upper Canada, the ter 
ritory of Michigan, part of Ohio, and large secuons 








ficiently supported, and of course, was not long con- 
I myself was 
one of its nursing fathers. It was a useful paper 





of the states bordering on the south and west. At) 
least, in the present condition of the country, such 
should be the bounds of this empire. Although 
will be a digression from the subject, | can scarcely 

forbear to say here that if the settlers of Michigan 
would, at an early day, introduce the Genesee ¢ ar- 
mer, or some other kindred journal of equal worth, 
great advantages would resuit from it to that growing 
community. 1am sure, I hazard nothing in predic 


-_ 





ting that, in such case, the whole face of that coun 
try will exhibit, after the lapse of 15 or 20 years, ag 
ricultural aspects, immensely more interesting, than 
it will if visited by no such journals. Gentlemen 
intending to emigrate to that territory, should be 
apprised of the importance of taking with them the 
Genesee Farmer, and of securing to themselves the 
use of it regularly thereafter. 

Having noticed, in a cursory manner, the princi 





There is a species of economy (ii -o i may be 
called,) whose tendency 18 not to make rich, but th, 
cverse ‘Lhe wise king o: Israel had respect to 
twhen he said, * there is that withholdeth more 
than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” This spe- 
c.es of economy was known to our ancestors, and 
they fitly denominated it “ penny wise and pound 
volish *’ In the practice of it, wesee at one time. 2; 
perator, laboring irom day to day,witha bad imple - 
ment, Old. worn out, and good tor nothing. This is 
duile to save the expense of purchasing a new too} 
ind the operator thinks himself a very wise anc 
prudent man. He does not consider, that the grea- 
ter amount, and betier style of labor, which with a 
good tool, he could periorm, perhaps ma single day, 
would inure than renunerate the cost of a new too! 
At another time, we see one gomg barefoot, an 
erhaps, in Other respects, badly clad. This is to 
ave the expense of shoes and clothing He, too. 
thinks himself a very wise and prudent man.— 
\las! he does not consider that, by exposing him- 
elito lameness, and disease, he incurs the danger 
of much greater expenses, than would be sufficient 
10 supply him with shoes and clothing. ButI need 
not multiply details of this species of economy. |* 
ipplies to every thing; and is known to prevail to 
4 Very greatextent It is believed few causes ope 
rate with a greater efficiency, to keep the people 
back from gcod thriit and affluence. ILknow not 
co whatextent, false notions of economy may be 
operating to yetard the circulation of agricultura! 
pubheations. When aman of the laboring clase, 
and possessed of means, to whom the subject of 
subscribing for one of these papers, is proposed 
decides negatively, and that, too, merely trom con- 
siderations of its expense, it may be suspected. thut 


; he does not understand the claims of his own in- 














pal agricultural journals, known to have operated 





the first year; after that, being deserted by many 



















the concerns of farming. 























tated at Boston in the year 1822. 


























ted as itis, inthe midst of an enlightened and en 

















well sustained, and 



































of its first, and most able supporters, it became less 
interesting. I have to acknowledge, it was this pa- 
yer that first inspired me with courage to depart ma- 
‘erially, from the old beaten track of husbandry,— 
{t was this paper that first produced in mea thorough 
conviction of my own incompetent skill to manage 


The New-England Farmer, under the editorial 
direction of Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. was insti- 
This paper has 
been conducted by its editor, with good judgment 
and with ability, highly creditable to himself. Loca- 


ferprising ww ary it has been, comparatively, 

a3 received a more generous 
support from the contributions of scientific and prac- 
tical gentlemen than is usual in such cases. It has, 


therefore, attained to a high standing among its kin- 
dred journals, The extent of its usefulness surpass- 
es calculation. As the New-England Farmer has 
lsrought to me many a sweet morsel; as it has light- 
ed for me many a taper to illumine the path of my 
rural walks; as it has afforded me many a present 
help in times of need; I must’be permitted to bestow 
upon it some passing remarks. I have taken seven 
entire volumes of this work, another being now in 




















































or to be now operating im the United States, I shal) 
next advert to the claims, which these publications 
may be supposed to have on community The 
proprietors of agricultural journals, undoubtedis 
have claims fora sufficient amount of pecuniary pa 
tronage to enable them to go on with their work, and 
derive from it a reasonable profit: also, for such 
generous contributions for their pages, as will be ne- 
cessary to render the work useful and acceptable.— 
rhe people also have claims on them, for the faith- 
ful discharge of the trust reposed in them, and by 
them assumed. It would be easy to show the foun- 
dation of these claims; and if men were pure as the 
angels of light, they would be well understood, and 








\erest. If, to save the expense of a trifling sum, he 
will deny himself the use of means which, if he be 
aman of judgment, prudence, and economy, and 
vithal, of taste for reading, would certainly result 
‘nan Mcome of much greater amount, his economy 
15 not Of the right kind; it belongs to that species, 
which is denomimated, “penny wise, and pound 
foolish.” Judging from experience, I entertain 
no doubt, that the intelligent and enterprising far- 
mer, who pays annually from 2 to 3 dollars for the 
Genesee Farmer, will have bis money returned to 
him bringing with it interest, at the enormous 
raie of several hundred per cent. I am quite sure 
that, if the claims of individual interest, were gen- 
erally understood, there are but few towns in all 








readily obeyed. But we know too much of human 


considerations of interest. 

There is another set of claims, which I hope to ex 
hibit, and urge, with better prospects of success. — 
These are the claims of individual interest upon the 
individual himself. Strange as it may seem to some, 
that man should be a debtor to himself, itis undoubt. 
edly true, that every man owes to himself more 
than it is possible for him to owe to any other crea- 
ied being. He owes it to himself to secure, and 



























progress I have had them all bound ; and they now 
constitute an estimable part of my agricultural libra 
ty The numbers have come to me with great reg- 
ularity. Not one number of the whole seven vol- 
umes has been lost; not one has been miscarried ; 
not one is now lacking. It is but just to say, that J 
consider the New-England Farmer as having been 
of great use to me in the direction of my business 
concerns. If I am not greatly mistaken, the advan- 
tages which I have derived from it, have remunera- 
ted its cost several fold. 

The New-York Farmer is, doubtless, entitled to a 
respectful notice. This journal is understood to be 
located in the city of New York. It has not been 
long inoperation. [know notat what time it commen- 
ced business. I have had but little opportunity of 
becoming acquaiated with the merits of this paper. 
It seems, however, to be held in respectful estima. 
tion; and, I doubt not, it is acting well its part.— 
Several other journals have been heard of, whose 
titles denote that they are intended for the farming in- 
terest. We have heard of the Western Farmer,of the 
Bridgeport Farmer, &c. 1 have no knowledge of 
these papers; and can only say that if they are in 
tended to be used as instruments for improving the 
primary interests of the country, 1 wish them good 
speed. Although I am not aware that institutions 
of this kind, have yet been multiplied too much, it 
may be proper to drop the hint, that this business, 
like almost every other, is capable of being overdone. 
Establishments for publishing agricultural journals, 
must not be multiplied indefinitely One establish 
ment is sufficient for a large extent of country. 

In this general notice of agricultural journals, the 


take care of, his own interest in the best manner he 
possibly can. It will be my object to bring, if possi- 
ble, this doctrine of claims to a just bearing on the 
subject before me. 

It is believed, the interest of most individuals, at 
least, of the working class, would be improved, if 
they would accustom theinselves to read agricultura! 
journals By agricultural journals are meant 
those periodical publications which are intended 
chiefly for the use of agriculture but are intended 
also to traverse the whole field, vast as it is, of rura! 
and domestic economy. 

They have respect to ail sorts of useful business, 
whether it be business within doors, and to be per 


be business in the field, in the garden, in the orch- 
whether it be business in the mechanic’s work shop 
these subjects, and many more, are embraced by 
the agricultural journals. Such a paper is the Ge- 
nesee Farmer, and such are the other journal: 
which I have noticed, wish sentiments so respectful 
It seems scarcely possible, that such a work, com- 
ing as it will weekly, should be regularly read, bs 


result from it 


Does the laboring citizen, who neglects to read agri 


own interest? 


ard, in the nursery, or about flocks and herds, or|jimportant interest of this world. 


an industrious andjenterprising family, and no good]j important. 


cultural publications, understand the claims of his 


Western New York, that would produce less than 


nature to expect that such claims will be much re-ffone or two hundred subscribers for the Genesee 
garded, only as they may happen to be enforced by}j Farmer. 


Having myself, for a long time, been in the habit 
tf reading agricultural journals, I have had oppor- 
tunity of learning. by experience, something of their 
value They have afforded me much rational en- 
tertainment, and all along, I have had the most sa- 
lisfactory conviction, that they were useful to me 
in point of interest. I could mention such details 
of help. received from them in times of need, as 
would settle the question beyond all dispute, that 
they have been profitable to me = It is my settled 
opinion, that periodical agricultural journals are 
deserving of greater regarc than any other journals 
of the present day, that are devoted to secular in- 
ierests. Perhaps, common newspapers should be 
excepted—I grant no other exceptions. As will be 
sven, I speak not here of those journals which are 
intended for the improvement of morale: J speak 
not of religious oy: which point towards im- 
mortality. Much less do I speak of those journals 
whose object it is to subvert good morals and pul! 
down the main pillars of society. Such there may 
be, for it ss not strange that Satan should presen( 
himself among the sons of God. If it be asked why 











formed by the fair inmates of the family, whether it} place so high an estimate on agricultural publica- 


t‘ons, | answer, because agriculture is the most 


' I answer again, 
because I consider agricultural publications, espe- 


in the manufactory, or in the counting house. All|/cially those that are periodical, as the cheapest, the 


nost efficient, and the most sure means, likely to 
be resorted to, of encouraging and promoting im- 
provements in this}pre-eminently important branc!: 
of industry 

There is another consideration, in favor of read - 
ing agricultural publications, which in my view is 
Such reading produces a desirable anc 


Yet, the fact seeims to be, that but al] very usetul effect on the mind of the reader. Itis 
small portion of the community, are in the habit of 


reading these papers. Is not this to be chiefly ac- 
counted for, from mistaken notions of economy ?— 


snown that when farmers read nothing on the sub- 
jects of theiroccupations, and are operated upon by 
0 other exciting cause, their minds become torpi 
as to projects of improvement, and they seldom in- 
dulge thoughts of deviation frum the old and beaten 
track of business. Ofcourse, no improvements are 
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pes : 7 yr '! i. a. et 
: agricultu- || FOR THE GENES , | , 
: F ted—none made. The reading of agric u E GENESEE FARMER. ly , as ' . i a 
ny osrnale will rarely fail to break up this mental t | hopes of a zealous co-operation for Agriculture 


orpidity. Chose publicauons will, from time to||) |{MPROVEMENT IN AGRICULTURE. jand Horticultural Improvement. Its friendshav« 

















cime, suggest commen — = give a The spirit of I rig ” acall, from a highly intelligent and respectable 
“ | j xcite a taste for agricultural |; ne spir yeme creas V- : : 
sion to the mind, an — oe eee oe pirit of improvement, Is Increased by €v- | source, to meet in Convention, at Albany, on the 
research. And of the advantages resulting from |, ory means of diffusion of intelligence. The jj 
eeting agriculiural publications, certainly this is 5 | 14th of February, 1832, for the purpose of forn- 
jot the least. Here close my arguments in favor || More men know, the more they desire to know, ‘ing and organizing a State Society, to serve as 
> anal >ricultural publications -and the more readily do they acquire successive |, - F . . 
of es alae as ies imperfectly elucidated, ||. lathaana oh 4 wy CO ~ “i |a central point for efforts designed for the gencr 
rom the subject, as (nus | 1.2 |, additions to their stock of knowledge. This is 
)\e following conciusion obviously results ; that the || ag ee “oy! + nm S|! al good. You will permit me to express a hope, 
= . ‘ , a } uc i cases 2) nor S$ - M4 tet 
siends & supporters of agricultural Journals, ought | "uc Mm All cases, but mn none more striking: | that your western Horticultural Societies, and the 
.y do much more than they have done, to bring || ly exemplified, perhaps, than in the effects of an “very patriotic Agricultutal Society of Jefferson 
hese papers into popuiar favor. There are some ine | ened spirit of inquiry, occasionally witness- |, :; PA wig 
iyiduals in community, (they may be few and far |) ' : 1 - ; : ‘june . ' id vilness- County, will be fully represented in that Con 
‘ ' oa , > el o the bus 3S ; | ; j i 
rsundety) = —s ee Avante hess ates a 1] Cs ‘a ag hac ene of the Farm and |) vention, and that its measures will be well sus 
towards efiecting this obje es , i “ i) the Garden. hile practical men are aroused to |! ,.: : sma : 
shtened & patriotic few, who are so fortunate, as |! forts. in this — asia Nain Mimotaiodh tained by the public sentiment. To insure suc- 
> nave been initiated into a knowledge of the worth || UO CHOMS, Ht Mais Ane, and, by irequent cominu- |) cess, I have freely expressed some of my views 
anet al peri th i nt vation with each othe vate i - abi i 
agricultural aoe ene The tre 2 is @ vast | nication W ith € ach other, private opinions and per- || fy which I ask reasonable indulgence, and prope: 
jjjority of the working Class are totally ignorant }) sonal experience rapidly become common stock, consideration 
{ ihe value of these papers, and, not unlikely, |! iain linac , amend -adi al ‘ 
vany are ignorant of the fact, that any such pa- || of Impulse to Improvement becomes pervading | By way of apology, for urging the important 
rs. in circul: . Now se || an rer rei eficial advances |) : 1 
erg are in peepee bly wMegd yen | and pow we, “% a " and one ays ances | uses of well conducted Journals, in the Families 
cood citizens } } are soon effected. Such periods, are the eras : . 
ndoubtedly are) to be enlightened, in relation to t! le a # e ¢ “ie : of | of Farmers, and the necessity of some degree ot 
nis subject ? and by whose agency is this to be |) *° cutivators 0 - soul, and o a mprovements, | liberality, in patronizing them, let me ask, and 
me? Undoubtedly tus work will fall to the lot, | in the Husbandry of the age. We have, at more put the question to every Farmer, not for an an- 
jiefly, of those who are now the patrons and sup- |! or Jess remote periods of time, witnessed several od 
otters of these publications. in dal sof “ ‘ . r , swer, but for his own reflection: Do you know a 
, |, sue his state, yet a ; far to i- . 
It should be considered, that the editors and pro- ,| SUC!) 12 “us tate, yet all of by far too short ci ny one, so perfect in the system, that he has not 
pret : * a i ' 1,3 
 yletors of ee a = ns —— | : : , aa . yet something to learn?——any Farmer, who 
9 promore the patronage o ir OWN Work. hey! they oucht to have been. The inquiry, then, why, || ,.., , ' . ~ 
a indeed, as relates to this object, in a condition | wd Pict dn anweul a ee o sa ™ |; would not learn something useful, by observing 
most passive. What can they do? They can |) WReR Posy on te onward course, laNnsuor Nas |i the culture of a well managed Garden, and by 
Li rresoever their pape | succee so soon, Or W y advs 1as not} cag ‘ 
ound once lageyseceae ty od ar ab spn a er Z 0 i or why 7 advance has not || adopting something, from its management, in the 
mbarrassment, © e ey ade * || been made steadily progressive, becomes a matter || : 
neans, &c. They can extoi, m glaring terms, a ee ne vine st management of his Parm?—who would not be 


. | of particular and general interest. To exami . 
he excellency of their paper, and, a language of || : 2 a af and * " ra interest. To examine || benefitted, by an occasional tour, among the best 
Y suasion call o elr fellew citizens |; the whole ground, woulu require fi » space |i . : 
owerful persuasion call on their citizens |; the whole ground, woulu requir far more space | Farmers, observing their modes, crops, stock, and 
patron se it. What then? These annuncia-!! pion jn a brief essay; but I shall indicate a few | aia genee .* ’ , , 
ions will reach the ears of only their present faith- i ae ~™ || learning their experiments, thoughts, and reflec- 
i} supporters, who know how to appreciate the 


tiol. 
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e causes, as past experience has presented |! .. " . : 
te ow 5 i . the causes, i p ey ene e ms is pues tions? Social converse, as a medium for all this 
alue of their paper. And if perchance, some oth- | themto my mind, @nd ask for them Cue consicera- .: ; : ° f. ee Re i 
rs should come to a hearing of these things. most || | kind of communication, is enjoyed less, by prac- 
ikely, they would suspect the whole to be a selfish, | " 2 fault. } b on all f g; 
‘ ) re ault, has been, in a r for ee . 
ee Pe ae want i renee ult, ot pepe ashe ns werned part, to the very nature of their avocations: they 
ontemptuous negiect. € ty Men in COM. || efforts, that the power of the perieczcal press, has | , e See - 
nunity,need the help of friends, and have a just’ not wo duly ee d. For the diffusion of | ri - engaged, with their work, af the same 
laim to it, the proprietors of agricultural journals || "Ct PSP GY Appreciated. . ee time. Societies should have committees of visi- 
ire the very men. I! the Genesee Farmer is to be 1 practical and theoretic intelligence, as food for the | 
: istained, (and sustained all wiil sav, it must be,) awakens d enercies of inquiring minds. sO as to/|- , . 
ts friends must come up to its help. As patriots, || EE ORR eta ; re th ‘ule - fy i | into every Household of Agriculture, by means 
| keep those energies stee n the alert, - ‘ : : 
~ * ge S stcac rd aie — r ‘tia ,of their Journals. Occasional meetings, on 
bhgations, todo this. Every one can do some. || nals must be kept at work, collecting and ditfu- ' ’ ¢ : ’ ‘ 
m4 Bs io seageely to be believed, that any ane ’ ° the business of the Society, and frequent readings 
vho is now a subscriber for an agricultural peri- . 2 . 
hh Is } - : ese ir jere - “  / 
Aditiona) | Cem = 8 poe — = inate vote >! the little streams of individual knowledge, and 
ot tohe able to procure, at least one additional || is no common medium, either, for collection or dif- | ; sa ifs ’ . . . 
subscriber. Very many subscrivers can do much } infuse life and vigor into the public mind. Farm- 
' ie @ re ||ing, 1s a common sense business. Let us have 
: undertake soyectt to procere, for the Grenees 4 ae wipe r ro yap ” spore aa rv || none but common sense men, for Editors of those 
tr é , ; serivers.—indee elieve, ye | servoir Be: irst S rac aXe | . 
armer 20 subseribers i ’ ave || servoir empty ie first step, in order to make | Papers, practical men, who are content to call 
| efforts of this sort successful, is to provide for | 
such aresult. If Ido not, eventually, by my own | 11 | d Publi; : 
. ’ . } Mw w i “gle » 
sratuitous agency, piccure for the Generee F ariie | ae conducted F ublic Journals, devoted to these | and Gardeners, are haters of pedantry. 
cr 50 subscribers, I shall come short of my expec- || objects; and to associate, in idea and in fact, ®1 Dec. 17, 1831 IGS 
id . . liberal support of suc wnals, ime es- | simies pe ries 
[ have buta limited acquaintance in the Genesee Pl such Journals, as & prime es 
there: and now, while Lam penning this sentence, || formed, societies, for social effort, designed for | Improved short horned Durham Cattle. 
iy mind is placed upon certain respected individ:  yeofulness, and permanent utility, a first object | je subscriber offers to the public on reason 
uals ofthat country, eachof whom cou!d do great || Re er where d: = = P npr 
things for the Genesee Farmer. And, as they are || Should be to provide its Journal, a weekly publi- Stee denaiedl ing of Yearli 
undoubtedly, true patriots, will it be necessary to |! cation, supplied to every member. Seep ee eee of Yearlings, 
ge them to a compliance with tLe requisitions of ulls and Heifers, and Spring Calves, of the Dur- 
° . “ . ° . } 

As it may be possible, some of my readers will || attempt to make Agriculture thrive, without the | Devon. They are the descendants ot the most 
uspect, that | hive written, under the influence of |) aid of Horticulture: to separate, in our Associa-| valuable cattle ever imported into America—and 
vercenary motives, and with a view to the interest ‘| were obtained from Stephen Van Rensselaer, Esq. 
that Lon not pameally acquamted with either || Gardening, in fact, is model Farming: farming || Duanesburgh, and John Welles, os of Boston, 
the editor o sher« ; 3 , be in , ; ; ll Aflac er Pritt 

: ot or publisher f the Genesee Farmer. It in miniature, by which more is learned, in the| Mass. A descriptisn of these noted cattle may 
Vas not at their request, tha: | prepared for that :; jnot be necessary, as most of our Farmers and 

theory and practice of truly good Agriculture, | : 
ny gma ee ue ae to “oe wry as ||than most men are aware of, or, rather scem to | erties, Those who are desirous of obtaining this 
‘Gelights meto render when lLcan usefu d ac- ° es . . fe ° ° 
ceptable aid to praise-worthy ent em pore } have been, for this is now becoming enlightened | stock, have now an opportunity; and if they do 
tis,chiefly, the public welfare that 1 am seeking |) ; . '|as in a few years, pure blooded cattle of high pedi- 
in so many ways, and places, that it here de-| 

‘0 promote, Individua!s make up the public, and sind ys, iat Sy | gree, may not be had. Very few persons will go 


| tical Farmers, than by most others, owing, in 
noney seeking business, aud treatthe subject with 
tation, for Agricu!tural tours, and send the results 
' 
ud as philanthropists, they are bound, by strong | 
|| singthe streams that wor ic inter 
eee Coe that would enrich and interest | oF thoge Journals, will collect, into common stock, 
dical publication, is su destiiute of influence, as | 
fusion, and efforts languish, by the drying up of |) 
yore than this. I should notthink it presumptuous i} : ~ 7. ying ut 
ilready done enough t secure, in a little time, | . 
common things by common names, for Farmers 
ation. 
ountry ; yet E know some genetlemen who live sential of the plan of effort. If associations are FOR SALE— 
ble terms, several young animals of the most 
a duty, so obvious ? Another fault, in our former efforts, was, an'| am Breed. Also several crosses with the North 
. . : = +t > > * ¢ ‘ | al 
it friends, [ought perhaps, to disclose the fact, ‘tions, the business of the Farm and the Garden. lof Albany, G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. ot 
‘apera Communication on this subject, nor were Breeders are acquainted with their valuablé prop- 
uuch as [have written about individual interest ; || publicopinion. Ihave so often urged this, and | Not Seon embrace it, may have cause to regret it, 
i proportion as the imterest of individuals may | mands an apology, as a worn out truism, but for | to the great expense of im rting them, and the 





‘rosper, that of the public will prosper too, |, the fact, that I am pleading the cause of reform || progeny of those already obtained, will soon de 
To be concluded next week. } in practical Agriculture, the school of which, to || generate by crosses—unless due care be taken to 
seg preserve the breed distinct. 
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Roast not your shins when sledding is good. _ || 8° Many, should be the Garden 


L. JENKINS. 
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htitstir about and vet up vour wood The times, at present, are auspicious to the Canandaigua, N. Y. Jan. 3. 1832. 
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AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES IN UPPER} 
CANADA. 

Of these honorable and beneficial associations 
for the improvement of the farming interests, by a! 
competition in working farms, in crops, in domes-| 
tic manufactories, in breeding horses, cattle, sheep | 
and swine, we notice the operation of several in| 
the Province of Upper Canada, which have been | 
organised some years. The exhibitions and pre-| 
miums do much credit to the Canadians. We) 
respectfully invite the Officers of any of their S0- | 
cieties to communicate through our columns the of- | 
ficial notices of their meetings, and the accounts of, 
premiums, agricultural reports, &c.; and we would 
likewise, tender the use of our Paper to any Cana- | 
dian, engaged in agriculture, to benefit communi-| 
ty with his experience and reflections on all such | 
matters as pertain to the culture of the earth. A’ 
dissemination of horticultural and floral informa- | 
tion and instruction as to both of these branches of, 
useful and ornamental husbandry, in the district 
North of the Ontario, would be read with pleas- 
ure and profit. 


Agricultural Society for the District of Gorc. || the viewers and placed them before the reader in a 


A handsome Cattle Show was held at Hamil- 
ton, in November last, the business of which oc- 
cupied two days. The judges awarded 

6 graduated premiums on Horses. 

9 do. do. on neat Cattle. 


HE GENESEE FARMER 





Jan. '7, 1832. 





2 do. do. on cheese. 

1 do. on full cloth made by machinery. 

1 do. on home-made do. 

Dr. Sumner received ten of the premiums, viz: | 
on geldings, milch cows, steers, heifers, oxen, 
rams, ewes, boar and sows,—amounting to $48. 

After the premiums were paid in, which a- 
mounted to $337, the company sat down to to an 
excellent dinner, and separated at an early hour. 

The Spring meeting will be attended at Saint 
Catharines, in May next. 

Agricultural Society for Northumberland County. 
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table, and in some instances prejudiced farmers. 
‘that have hitherto kept back from our society, wil! 
jnow cordially unite with their fellow laborers 
land work together in the same great field of im- 
provement, presented to them in the varied agri- 
cultural pursuits and benefits, which as members 
of this agricultural society, they might reasonably 
expect toenjoy! It is no matter what a man’s 
profession in this country may be; let him be a 
lawyer, merchant, mechanic, or any thing else 
but a useless member of society,his interests are as 
deeply involved in the agricuitural prosperity of 


\the country as any farmers in it. It is on the 


prosperity of our agricultural pursuits, that all 





port of the farm-viewers appointed by this Society 
—1 society, whose members improve, in the tru 


to the North of the Genesee country, at various 
distances fron ‘ntario’s shore. The farm view- 
ers, Messrs. Strong, Grover and Buck, proceeded 
to execute the duties of their Appointment in the 
month of October last. ‘Twelve farms are partic- 
ularly described ; and to save space in our crowd- 
ed columns, we have compiled the facts stated by 


convenient table. We hope it may prove enter- 
taining and instructive to our farmers: competition 
among them often has the happiest effect. How 
is it tobe accomplished but by the organization of 
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2 do. do. on Sheep. 'furmers had entered their farms (out of 24 only) 
A do. on Swine. for the premiums offered by the Society of North- 
2 do. do. on Ladies’ Straw Hats. umberland. 
1 do. on Cheese. — BA & maPreOs 
A large part of the premiums were immediate- 1 SsSseRrS leas R£ 5% 
ly paid back to the Society for its benefit. To| S ns = = =o & < = = 3 . | 
show who are farmers in the District of Gore, we mis 3 d as Ra & es i 
will merely state that five of the gentlemen who’ = * § > > sey ee 
received premiums were formerly membersofthe)“ * 3 SSR FB 
Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada. i 3 » ae 
Agricultural Society for the District of Niagara. | 4 , ; Acres of 
The Cattle Show of this Society was held at its i RQABweawae dum & = | Wheat. 
Semi-Annual Meeting, at Clinton, on the 7th of | Soo Oe Weise ww | Corn, 
November, and notwithstanding the roads were | Swumnanwn SS meolPeas. 
bad, the meeting was attended by a large number|| oo = 1 ome we mee |Uats 
of respectable and intelligent farmers. The field}| 2 2 two wo co te | Potatoes. 
where the Cattle, &c., were penned, was on the | - 2 w9_t9 Ss | Barley. 
grounds of Dr. Sumner, a Vice President of the \ [ee ___| Buckwheat 
Society. George Adams, Esqr., President of the | ag Ow w wv | Rye. wag 
Society, made a short but pertinent address to the | _ | ‘Turnips. 
assemblage, after which the judges executed the | No. of 
duty which devolved upon them, and granted the | ——P-D_AG_W 0969 0 29 Se | seaeeee. 
following Premiums : \ aSSr men wawwel pone: —_ 
3 graduated premiums on stallions. ee ™ | mim 
3 do. do. on matched geldings, jee ae8 ooo |) "ge 
3 do. do. on plough or team horses. (SESERASKEERBRES? | Sheep. 
3 do. do. on geldings. | nekmotaca oo tn & & | Hogs. 
3 do. do. on breeding mares. Acres of 
3 do. do. on 4-year-old colts. | SRESSES RESees Meadow. _ 
3 do. do. on 3-year-old do. I SSRASSeo8ESSH=S | Pasture. 
3 do. do. on 2-year-old do i mn Of a |S Fallow 


% do. do. on bulls. 

3 do. do. on milch cows. 

3 do. do. on 2-year-old heifers, 

3 do. do. on pairs 3-year-old steers. 
3 do. do. ondo. 2-year-oli do. 

2 do. do. on ploughing with horses 
3 do. co. on do. With oxen. 
3 do. do. on yokes of oxen. 

3 do. do. on rams. 

2 do. do. on 6 ewes. 

l do. on boars. 

+ do. do. on breeding sows, 





Societies and awarding premiums? These 12 
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The viewers close their report in an appropriate 
manner. We regret that we can only give the 
two last paragraphs : 

Some of the great advantages to be derived 
‘tron Agricultural Societies, are beginning to un- 
\fold themselves in the awakened spirit, that is 
|now abroad amongst the farmers of this county. 

Their dormant energies are aroused into noble! 
exertion and prosperous enterprise. A generous 
sort of agricultural! rivalry is beginning to stimu 
late the labors, and reward the skill of our best 
\farmers in their meritorial progress towards the 


other earthly ones in this country, and perhaps in 


We have received and perused the published re- |} est countries, depend for a comfortable state of 


existence. The public, whether individually or 
collectively considered, are all equally and deeply 
interested in the advancement of agricultural 


est meaning of the term, a district about 14 degs. || knowledge and improvement. Every true lover 


of his country, therefore—every one anxious to 
‘promote his own interests, as well as those of his 
neighbors, must, before be succeeds in his pur- 
suits, consider it to be both his duty and interest 
to promote and encourage agricultural improve- 
ment; and his first and last earthly wish, as long 
as he could be useful to himself and to society, 
should be to bid Spzep To tHe PLovan. ; 


Talbot Agricultural Society of Kent County. 

The county Cattle Show of the Kent Society. 
was held at Raleigh, at T. Askew’s, on the 12th 
jof November last. The judges were appointed, 
jand proceeded to examine the stock offered, (bred 





in Upper Canada,) and adjudged 3 premiums on 
horses ; 6 on bulls, cows, &c ; 4 on swine; 2 on 
sheep ; and 1 on fleece wool. 

The district of Upper Canada, where the a 
| bove society is situated, is very similar to the Gen- 
esee country, and where are found many wealthy 
aad well-informed farmers. 


| 
| 
| 





FROM THE CAYUGA PATRIOT. 

The following high and well deserved compli 
ment is paid toa worthy citizen of our county, 
,Mr. Jeriro Woon, in the Farmer’s Guide, a 
very useful work published in the State of Rhode 
Island. 
| “Mr. Burgess, a noted agriculturalist of this 
State, (and well known as a highly distinguished 
| member of Congress.) observes, that our ploughs 


jare far from the best ; our harrows quite indiffe- 


jrent; rollers, searifiers, drills, and threshing ma- 
chines, scarecly used. He calculates that Wood's 
' New-York cast-iron plough can be moved with a 
| power one quarter less, and that it will then do 
one quarter more work, than any other plough in 
use in the State. One hundred and twenty acres 
\were ploughed by four of these ploughs in one 
season; and the whole expense of keeping them 
‘sharp and fit for ose did not exceed fifty-six cents 
jeach. ‘I'he Blacksmith ’s bill for ordinary wooden 
and wrought iron ploughs, for the same work, 
| would he supposes, have been five dollars each.— 
(It will be found, therefore, that not less than four 
shillings per acre will be saved by these ploughs, 
jand the work done in every respect better. He 
‘calculates in the State there are twelve thousand 
‘acres under the plough ; so that to save four shil- 
\lings peracreon this, will save eight thousand 
\dollars to the farmers of this State.” 

| If theuse of this plough would save to the 
|State of Rhode Island eight thousand dollars in 
one year, What animmense amount would it save 
tothe United States! Surely the author of such 
an improvement isa public denefactor, and de- 
)serves the warm and lasting gratitude of his coun- 
try. 

One ofthese ploughs, fitted for actual service, 
was sent by Mr. Wood to the late emperor of 
Russia, Alexander. He was so much pleased 
with the present, that he returned for it a gold 
ring set with diamonds, of great value. ‘The 
ring is worn by a gentleman who wrote the letter 
to the Emperor, which accompanied the plough, 
but the imperishable honor of the invention is 





'sumupit of agricultural improvement. Your com- 
‘iniftee would gladly afificipate, that those respee-' 


worn by Mr. Wood. AN AoricuLturist. 
Sept. 1831 





